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Speaking for the voiceless 


‘You must all realise that history is now in the making. Tonight 
crippled-man is taking his place on the world literary stage.’ 
These were the words of Christopher Nolan when he was 
presented with the Whitbread Book of the Year Award in 
January. His speech was delivered by his mother, for Mr Nolan 
suffers from cerebral palsy and cannot speak. Through 
perseverance and technology a remarkable literary talent has 
been unleashed; and the voice of the mute has been raised in 
clamour for the Rights of Man. 


Christopher Nolan’s family had long recognised that a vivid 
intelligence was locked within that body so buffeted by spasms. 
Yet it wasn’t until his eleventh year that he finally managed to 
tap out his first words on a typewriter. He used a specially made 
‘unicorn’ stick, which was attached to his forehead and with 
which he was able to reach the keys. What flowed through that 
stick onto the paper was poetry of outstanding originality. The 
production of every page is immensely laborious, even with the 
computer he now uses. Yet, despite this, he is one of the 
fortunate, for as he says, ‘Century upon century saw crass 
crippled man dashed, branded and treated as dross in a world 
offended by their appearance.’ This sense of solidarity with his 
‘crippled brothers’ leads to his most challenging statements. 


For though we often use the word ‘imprisoned’ to describe the 
suffering of the disabled, Christopher Nolan suggests that this is 
more than merely an apt metaphor. He is a powerful spokesman 
for those who are locked inside a body they cannot control] and 
who battle each day with that, and with the fears of an 
able-bodied world. He rarely condemns society. Indeed. he is 
often full of praise for the sacrifices and sensitivity of which he 
is the recipient. He does not criticise those who cannot cope 
with him, for he sees deep into their self-doubt and fear. He 
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never denies his dependence on others for physical care, and 
anxiously questions his right to demand so much of their time 
and energy. Yet he knows he must. This combination of 
humility and sturdy assertiveness is deeply impressive. 


He emphasises both the normality and oddity of disabled 
people. Dividing the world as he does between ‘able-bodied 
man’ and ‘handicapped man’; between the ‘voice-gifted’ and 
the ‘voiceless’, he throws down the gauntlet, demanding that we 
recognise the potential and dignity of both. ‘Can freedom 
honestly be denied to handicapped man?’, he asked in his 
speech, thus placing the plight of his disabled brethren on the 
same level as that of other oppressed peoples. And one of the 
greatest threats to that freedom is, he believes, the denial of life 
to foetuses that are discovered to be disabled in the womb. 
‘Each day of my life is a bonus of comfortable blessings’, he 
declared. He calls for a ‘chance at life’ to be given to all. 


The voice of the speech-less Christopher Nolan challenges all of 
us, yet for so many years it could only be silent. He tells us that 
when his mother read his first written poem she asked him 
‘through years’ accrued tears’, ‘Is that the sort of mind you 
have?’; and he looked ‘understandingly, lovingly, joyfully . . . 
towards the ceiling giving his affirmative signal over and over 
again.’ How many other such voices are waiting to be heard, 
how many other talents and emotions are waiting for release? 
“Handicapped man’ is at last taking his place on the world’s 
stage, yet how long will it be before his liberaticn is complete? 


Judith Rice 


Note: 
Christopher Nolan’s books Dam-Burst of Dreams and Under the 
Eye of the Clock are published by Weidenfield and Nicolson. 
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A three-part series in which Sue 
Biggerstaff examines the nature of 
prejudice. 


Ignoring 
the stares 
O 
strangers 


Blessed are you who never bid us 
hurry up. 

More blessed are you who never 
snatch tasks from our hands to do 
them for us. 

For often we need time rather than 
help. 

Blessed are you who walk with us 
in public places and ignore the 
stares of strangers. 

For in your companionship we find 
havens of relaxation. 

Blessed are you who ask for our 
help. 

For our greatest need is to be 
needed. 

Blessed are you who stand beside us 
in new and untried ventures. 

For our failures will be outweighed 
by the times we surprise ourselves 
and you. 

Anon 


Dorcas Munday is 40 years old. Several 
years ago, whilst on a night out with 
some friends, she was thrown out of a 
pub — not because she was drunk but 
because her appearance was disturbing 
other customers. For Dorcas Munday 
is a severely handicapped spastic, a victim 
of cerebal palsy unable to control the 
movements of her arms and legs. This was 
not an isolated incident; similar things 
had happened before and have occured 
since. Society is frightened by anything 
which does not fit into the norm and, 
as Dorcas has come to realise, bloody 
mindedness often stems from fear. 
Perhaps people find the sight of a 
handicapped person genuinely upsetting ; 
perhaps it tugs at their consciences. For 
many, the easiest way out is ta push the 
offending person out of sight and pretend 
that he or she was never there. 


The assumptions people make and the 
attitudes they form are the biggest 
obstacles which the disabled have to 
overcome. ‘We are only human,’ says 
Dorcas. ‘We are people who, despite our 
appearances, are no different to 
able-bodied men and women. Yet others 
see a wheelchair, or they see that I can’t 
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Dorcas at home in Wellingborough. 


control my body movements or they hear 
a speech impediment and automatically 
conclude that being physically disabled 
means that you are also mentally 
retarded.’ 


Until the age of 16, Dorcas attended 
special boarding schools for disabled 
children. It was only when she left that 
sheltered environment that she became 
fully aware of the consequences of being 
handicapped. As she says, leaving school 
brought out the fighter in her, for it was 
only then that she realised how other 
people saw her as ‘different’. Coming to 
terms with this was not easy — going 
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through adolescence was probably one of 
the most traumatic experiences she’s had 
to live through. And with hindsight she 
now sees that it would have been all too 
easy to have given in. ‘For many 
handicapped people the shock of being 
handicapped and unable to do certain 
things is often almost too much to 
bear . . . The shock of finding out that 
the real world is comprised of quite a 
number of people who do not 
understand, often tips the balance and 
makes that person bitter or gives them a 
chip on their shoulder. It can also lead to 
them not wanting to get out and about, 
and getting themselves into a nut.’ 


contd page 4/ 3 
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continued 
Dorcas knows that she is luckier than 
some of her contemporaries; she is 


intelligent and is able to articulate her 
opinions and her grievences. She is not 
prepared to let society mould her into 
something she isn’t. She wants herself and 
others like her to be accepted for what 
they are. Therefore she has set herself a 
personal challenge of doing all that she 
can to break down some of society's 
preconceived notions. 


She has for many years visited schools 
and colleges giving talks and encouraging 
pupils to ask questions. She finds that 
primary school children are particuarly 
receptive to what she has to say. She will 
often sit and paint with them: the 
children using their hands to hold the 
brush, Dorcas gripping hers between her 
teeth. This simple act of daubing paint 
onto paper immediately puts her onto 
their level. They see that she can do 
something which they do; she becomes 
an equal. 


Dorcas also devotes a lot of her time to 
the Physically Handicapped and 
Able-Bodied Club in Kettering. She has 
attended for some 12 years and is on 
both the management and club 
committees. Eighteen months ago she was 
invited to join the Council for the 
Disabled in Wellingborough, and is 
currently the Chairperson. Indeed, Dorcas 
has become something of a local 
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She recalls her first meeting with the vicar 
of the Church at which she worships. 
Upon being introduced, the Reverend 
exclaimed: ‘Ah so youre Dorcas, the one 
who copes so admirably.’ His remark 
shocked her. She has come to realise, 
however, that many people in her local 
community have arrived at a similar 
conclusion. Because she speaks out, 
because she travels extensively, people 
assume that Dorcas is totally 
self-sufficient and independent. ‘Yes, / 
have come to terms with my disability, 
something which is less difficult when 
you have always been in this state. So I 
have no bitterness and do not waste time 
asking, “Why has this happened to me?” 
But to say that I don’t get frustrated 
would be untrue. My ability to cope does 
not extend to my being able to get myself 
into bed at night and out of it in the 
morning. Such basic features of everyday 
life cannot be done without the help of 
other people.’ 


Dorcas has for the last two and a half 


years been assigned Community Senna 
Volunteers, who work in pairs helping het 
to go about her daily routine and 
accompanying her when she goes out, 
They are indispensable to her. Without 
their help she would not be able to stay 
at home with her mother under the 
Independent Living Scheme. She recalls 
how one morning her CSV was late in 
arriving to get her out of bed. At such 
times, Dorcas feels very vulnerable and 
her reliance upon able-bodied people js 
more keenly felt. 


Disabled people want to be a part of the 
world in which they live. They don’t 
want to be shut in, shut out, or shut 
away, and Dorcas does all she can to 


make sure that they aren't. When 
prejudice is encountered she feels jt 
should be tackled with subtlety: 


‘entering into head-on confrontations 
will only polarise people and make them 
take sides,’ she insists. ‘/t is easy to get 
cross but it is so much better to help a 
person to develop a better 
understanding. ' 


She emphasises again and again what 
handicapped people would like. How 
they would value being taken out just for 
a short stroll; or to go on a train journey 
somewhere; or to receive visitors. An 
element of surprise holds enormous 
meaning for them, as so often things are 
planned months in advance. Spontaneity 
is missing from their lives. “You can tell 
the able-bodied of the sorts of pleasures 
disabled people would like to get out of 
life. But you can’t make them act. You 
can only open the door for them; you 
can’t make them walk through.’ 


WHATS INA WORD? 


When the four project development 
officers were reading through the entries 
for this years Project Booklet they 
noticed that the language used was 
inconsistent. ‘/t looked as if Toc H didn't 
know what it was doing’, says Judi 
Edwards. So they decided to find out 
what other organisations do. They spoke 
to a body affiliated to the British Council 
of Disabled People and asked what this 
respected umbrella organisation's policy 
was. 


As a result, the development officers 
decided to recommend that in the 
booklet the word disabled should in 
general be used rather than 
‘handicapped’. And, in particular, people 
previously called “blind should be 
referred to as visually disabled; and those 
traditionally described as ‘mentally 
handicapped’ should, henceforth, be 


described as ‘suffering from 
/ moderate learning disabilities '. 


Severe 


They discussed this plan with all those 
who had submitted projects for inclusion 
in the booklet. Between them all, new 
wording was agreed, so that this year’s 
booklet uses not only language which is 
internally consistent but which will be in 
line with that used by other bodies 
working in the field. ‘We could see there 
was a wide variation and that we needed 
to tidy it up’, says Norah Anderson, ‘and 
it seemed best to use the words that 


disabled people themselves want to be 
used ` 


Subsequently, the projects sub-committee 


adopted this language as standard in al] 
their work. 


1988 Project Booklet. 
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Judith Rice 


visits a new venture which is 
helping people to get around. 


“We have a party of elderly people, some 
of them in wheelchairs, who want to 
travel from Gloucester to Scarborough 
for their holiday. What’s the best way for 
them to get there — and do you know of 
any accessible transport they can use for 
outings during their stay?’ 


‘Can someone travel on the train with 
me? I know my own line very well, but 
being totally blind I get very frightened 
using InterCity trains by myself.’ 


‘IU be all right as far as St Austell on the 
coach, but I'm told the local bus has been 
taken off and that I'll have to take two 
different buses, then a taxi. I'll never 
manage thar!’ 


For an able-bodied person, getting from 
A to B is easy. It may not always feel 
like that — when the coach breaks down 
or the train is late or you've just missed 
the last bus. But there’s always a way, 
and to find it all you need do is pick up a 
phone or call into a travel information 
centre. 


But what do you do if you can’t see, or 
if you’re confined to a wheelchair, or 
if your hands are so arthritic you can’t 


Harold Lynds, 54, (left), joined Seal 
Branch at 16. Disabled since he was a 
child, he has worked at helping other 
people with disabilities in his local 
community. He is shown here receiving a 
cheque for £1,000 and a commemorative 
plaque from John Hartshorne, MD of 
Whitbread South. This was an award, 
under the company’s annual community 
care awards scheme, to help Harold 
continue his work. 
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pick up a phone? The quotations above 
are just three examples of the requests 
for help received by a new organisation, 
Tripscope, which aims to help such 
people. It provides an information 
service for elderly and disabled people 
who have no transport of their own, and 
who find travelling on public transport 
daunting. 


The inspiration behind this new venture 
is Claudia Flanders, the widow of the 
well-known entertainer Michael Flanders. 
Her husband was disabled and it was 
because of his experience that she 
perceived the problems and the need. 
Although there are numerous services 
nowadays equipped to help just about 
anyone who wants to get just about 
anywhere, the problem of 
communication remains. Until Tripscope 
was formed it was pot luck whether the 
person with the need was fixed up with 
the resource, even if it was readily 
available. So Tripscope was set up, not to 
provide transport but to provide 
information. It aims to centralise and 
ultimately computerise all the relevant 
facts for those with transport needs: data 
on equipment, vehicles, companies, grants 
and drivers will eventually all be 
obtainable on the basis of a single letter 
or telephone call. 


In 1986, after the initial idea had been 
floated, 10 meetings were held around 
the UK, which were attended by about 
200 invitees. They pooled their ideas. 
Early funding was granted by Arthritis 
Care, British Telecom and the Tudor 
Trust and a three year pilot scheme was 
set up. An office was established in 
Claudia Flanders’ home and two people 
were employed. Dave Walters, who has 
had experience in a holiday home for the 
disabled, and in ‘dial-a-ride’ schemes, is 
the Co-ordinator. Jim Bennet, a fully 
qualified SRN and RMN who worked 
for more than 20 years at Charing Cross 
Hospital before becoming permanently 
disabled, is the Information Officer. 


When I visited 63 Esmond Road, 
Tripscope had only been in operation for 
a few months. They had been 
business-like and not over-ambitious. 
Initial leaflets were sent out to particular 
contacts and then to a number of 
appropriate bodies such as Help The 
Aged, Community Transport Magazine, 
and Age Concern, from which they 
regularly receive information which is 
necessary for their files. So far, they have 
been confining their work to 
organisations which help the disabled and 
elderly plan journeys — but the hope is, 
of course, that by the end of the pilot 
scheme they will have set up a service 


which any individual can readily contact 
direct. For those in need of a cost free 
telephone facility, an ‘0800’ line is 
already installed. 


In the office, part of a busy household, 
there was a sense of commitment and 
personal involvement. All the people in 
Tripscope have seen or experienced at 
first-hand the problems they are 
attempting to alleviate. Claudia Flanders 
has opened her house and given of her 
time in a remarkable manner, and made 
me feel very much at home. Jim Bennet 
expressed his happiness as part of the 
Tripscope team and his appreciation of 
the warm atmosphere as well as his 
belief in the task in hand. For him, the 
job and the fledgling organisation provide 
a base and a stimulus after months of 
isolation and depression following the 
accident which left him disabled. 


In the short time I spent with them, 
they gave me just a few examples of 
achievements which showed that they 
really could do what they claimed. 
Recently they'd solved three problems 
at very short notice (one call, received 
on a Tuesday, was about a complicated 
journey planned for the Thursday); 
they'd also dealt with a transport 
predicament which had baffled a hospital 
social worker. 


Tripscope is small still and has a personal 
touch and pioneering enthusiasm which 
is very attractive. It will become 
increasingly busy and efficient, and shows 
every sign of meeting a deeply felt need. 
Let us hope it can successfully act as a 
nationwide resource for those who at 
present face any journey with 
trepidation, whilst maintaining its human 
touch. 


Tripscope’s telephone number is 
Oi 994 9294 — all information and 
interest will be welcome. 


Irrational fear in others is 
something which epileptics get used 
to provoking. This article looks at a 
Toc H branch at the Chalfont 
Centre for Epilepsy, where work is 
being done to enable sufferers and 
society to accept each other and so 
integrate more successfully. 


l once had a friend called Robert who 
worked in a shoe warehouse near to 
where ] lived. Nothing very special about 
that, ] know . .. except that Robert was 
an epileptic. Although his condition was 
stabilised by drugs, there were side 
effects which meant that he appeared 
slow and was prone to moodiness. Robert 
was shunned by a lot of his workmates 
and tolerated by some, but only really 
accepted by half a dozen — no more. 
Those six people treated him like an 
ordinary person — they talked to him 
naturally and had jokes with him, not at 
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Last May the branch organised a canal boat trip, 
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his expense. And only they were privy to 
the fact that Robert was widely read, 
extremely knowledgeable and a keen 
radio ham, with his own rig in his 


bedroom at home. 


But for Robert, life at work became 
increasingly difficult to handle. The 
constant taunts and digs from his 


colleagues made him more irritable and 
frustrated. When he started to have fits 
at work, his employers called in a medical 
expert to re-assess his condition. Today 
Robert is without a job. It was decided 
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that he could no longer fulfil the tasks he 
was being set and it was recommended 
that he should attend a day centre for 
the mentally and physically handicapped, 
But Robert was adamant that he would 
never set foot in such a place. He just 
wanted to be treated like an ordinary 


person. 


Last October I was invited to cover the 
Chiltern and Western Approaches Area 
Day. I noticed with interest that the 
event was to be hosted by the resident 
Toc H branch at the Chalfont Centre 
for Epilepsy in Buckinghamshire. This 
branch started in 1953, when a man 
called Len Scarfe approached the 
governor of the Centre and asked if he 
and a few friends might meet with some 
of the residents. Twenty four were 
selected and invited to attend that first 
meeting. Of those, around ten started to 
go on a regular basis. Len often brought 
in guest speakers as a way of bringing 
the group into contact with the outside 
world. 


Today the branch has 24 members, 
four of whom come from outside the 
Centre. I met two of these: Eric Page, 
who joined in 1970 and lan Knight, 
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one of the founders. Both emphasi 
the need to cultivate a feeling 
responsibility amongst the members 
towards their branch. Whilst they are 
unable to do all of the necessary work 
— such as liaising with the district — they 
must nevertheless feel that they are in 
charge. The four outsiders prefer to keep 
a low profile, giving assistance and advice 
when needed but generally working hard 
behind the scenes. 


Despite the nature of the branch and its 
unusual location, it is no different from 
any other. There is never a dul] moment 
and, like all branches, it has its fair share 
of personalities. with those who are only 
too willing to make the tea and set the 
room up and those who are happy to let 
them get on with it. Meetings are 
conducted in the usual way and they still 
invite outside speakers and occasionally 
have some musical entertainment. 
Theoretically all the posts such as 
Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer, are 
held by residents. 


In recent years the branch has organised 
day trips to places of interest, and others 
from the Centre have taken part. These 
outings give enormous pleasure to all who 
go on them for the residents often feel 
cut off from the hurly-burly of modern 
life. This is especially true of the older 
ones who, having lived in the Centre 
since their youth, have sadly become 
institutionalised. ‘/n times past, epileptics 
needed sheltered homes and sheltered 
employment because society couldn't 
cope with them and they couldn’t cope 
with Society,’ explained Tan. 
‘Consequently the men and women who 
lived here came to form their own 
close-knit community.’ Now these people 
are destined to live out the rest of their 
lives in the Chalfont Centre, something 
which they are more than happy to do. 
Indeed, it would never even cross their 
minds to leave. ‘Whilst they need to be 
protected,’ added Eric, ‘they do not need 
to be smothered, for one should never 
under-estimate their capabilities. ? 


The Chalfont Branch is an important 
feature in the lives of its members and 
holds a prominent position within the 
actual Centre. Yet very few people, both 
locally and nationally, are aware that it 
exists. This is something which the staff 
and Toc H members like Ian and Eric 
want to remedy. At present they are 
striving not only to publicise the work 
carried out there, but also to combat 
social prejudice towards epileptics. 


According to a leaflet published by the 
National Society for Epilepsy, up to 1 in 
100 of the general population is affected 
by the condition. This means that there 
are approximately 500,000 sufferers in 
Great Britain today. And it can strike 
anybody at any time, at any age. But so 
far the medical profession has been 


unable to come up with an adequate 
explanation of what actually triggers it 
off. Therefore people treat epileptics as 
social lepers, simply because they don't 
understand what is the matter with them. 
My friend Robert didn’t lose his job 
because he had fits: he lost it through the 
ignorance of others. 


His is but one story; there are countless 
others who have had the same cruel 
experience. But some have been lucky 
and have found refuge in places like the 
Chalfont Centre. Since it was established 
in 1893, there has been a shift in 
emphasis from institutionalisation to 
rehabilitation. In the early days, the place 
was geared to providing work for its 
residents, which made it virtually 
self-sufficient. Those who didn’t pull 
their weight were invited to leave, for 
even then the concept of accepting 
responsibility was deemed important. 


Over the course of the last few decades, 
however, the Chalfont Centre has 
concentrated more on treating and 
rehabilitating those who live there. A 
small team of six people are constantly 
doing research into drugs which will 
minimise behavioural problems. There 
have been enormous medical advances in 
the treatment of epilepsy and modern 
drugs do have far fewer side effects than 
before. But research must continue if 
more epileptics are to leave sheltered 
accommodation and go out into the 
community. 


While the 300 staff at the Centre are 
optimistic about the future, they are 
faced with the realities of the present, 
namely the need for extensive 
modernisation of the 20 residential 
houses. These provide homes for the 460 
men and women needing longer term 
care. Many of them were built in the first 
half of the century and so require major 
alterations and repairs. The government 
will only meet some of the cost; for the 
remainder, the staff are having to rely on 
the generosity of the public. 


A person is only placed in cne of the 
houses after a three to six month 
assessment period. Their days are spent 
working in the various service 


Some of the residents’ work in the Centre’s book-binding department. 


departments around the Centre, (laundry, 
market garden etc), so developing 
motivation, self-discipline and basic skills 
such as time keeping. The staff will only 
give what help is genuinely needed. By 
encouraging the residents to think for 
themselves, it is hoped that they will one 
day be able to move on to the next stage. 


In 1985 the Sarcus Dean Hostel, a 
half-way house, was opened. It contains 
four self-catering units, each comprising 
six private bedrooms with shared kitchen 
and bathroom facilities. Here groups of 
adults learn to adjust to independent 
living. In time, some of them manage to 
find jobs out in the lacal community, so 
enabling them to make the transition 
from the safe environment of the Centre 
to the challenges of the world beyond. As 
one resident said: ‘Since I’ve been in 
Sarcus Dean, I've been able to get a job, 
I've joined clubs and I’ve made new 
friends. Life seems different these days — 
more going on.’ 


Before more statements like this can be 
made, society must first of all be 
reassured that epilepsy is nothing to be 
frightened of. The misunderstandings 
must be cleared up. Epilepsy is not a 
disease, neither is it an illness. What 
people need to realise is that those 
afflicted with it suffer more from 
behavioural problems than from actual 
convulsions. And as time passes these will 
be reduced, as the drugs which are made 
available become more sophisticated. 


In 1955, the Welfare Secretary for the 
British Epileptic Society wrote an article 
for the Toc H Journal. He made the 
following point which, despite its age, is 
as relevant today as it was 30 years ago: 


‘[ The epileptic’s] physical handicap is 
not so great as that of the blind, polios 
or spastics, but the social handicaps 
are in many cases much greater. 


‘The pressing need of the epileptic is, 
therefore, knowledge of the facts of 
epilepsy, and if this knowledge were 
made more general much of the 
unhappiness and social prejudice 
would disappear.’ 


and 


Imagine a scene at a projects reunion. The slides 
photographs have been swapped; the best and the worst that 
happened has been recalled and (mostly) laughed over; tensions 
that were a threat during the project now subside. and the 
conversation takes a serious turn. You try to say, in no more 
than a few words, what now emerges as indispensable for your 
lifestyle. What words would you choose? 


That was the situation in London in the early months of 1920. 
There were three people present, already friends for some 20 
years — ‘Tubby’ Clayton, Alec Patterson and Dick Sheppard. 
The first was training Anglican priests in Knutsford. Alec was a 
*back-room boy’ in a club in Bermondsey, earning his living as 
assistant Director of the Borstal Association. The third was the 
Vicar of the Church of St Martin-in-the-Fields, where they were 
meeting. 


Essentials 


Alec Patterson suggested four features which he would wish to 
see as part of a Rule for Toc H and Tubby outlined, in longer 
sentences, four aims. The common ground was the setting aside 
of class differences, the provision of an opportunity for the 
development of personality through education and regular 
thought and discussion; and the recognition of the dominating 
claims of the spiritual factor in human life. 


Tubby went on to indicate the methods by which these aims 
might be achieved. Here is the first mention of finding experts 
to talk to the group, of the selection and training of full-time 
staff, of creating opportunities to live together in a community, 
and of the desire ‘to spread the gospel without preaching it’. 
There thus emerged a four-fold framework, ‘Fairmindedness, 
Service, Fellowship and the Kingdom of God’. 


In the two years that followed, the movement spread, mainly as 
the outcome of Tubby’s travels to visit survivors of the war, and 
the families of those who would not return. With the first 
bequests of frecholds in London, Manchester and Southampton, 
experiments in communal living began, and a daily life 
developed with accepted rules of quiet and vigorous thought 
and discussion. There was no conscious thought of doing good 
works, as Barclay Baron pointed out. Friendship and reflection 
generated enthusiasm and energy which demanded 
Opportunities to serve. Are we, their successors, reversing this? 
Or, to put the question in a way which would have appealed to 
Barkis (Barclay Baron — by now nick-names were rife), ‘Do we 
confuse methods with aims?’ 


Formality and Inspiration 


1922 was a watershed in the development of Toc H. The legal 
identity of the movement was to be secured by the granting of 
a Royal Charter, signed in December by King George V. The 
members immediately felt the need of something more 
inspiring. which also made clear the Christian basis of Toc H. 
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The Church of St-Martin-in-the-Fields. 


So, just two days later, a Main Resolution came into being, 


drafted by Peter Monie, by then the senior lay leader of 
Toc H. * 


‘Remembering with gratitude how God used the Old House 
to bring home to multitudes of men that behind the ebb and 
flow of things temporal stand the eternal realities, and to 
send them forth strengthened to fight at all costs for the 
setting up of His Kingdom upon Earth: we pledge ourselves 
to strive to listen now and always for the voice of God; to 
know His Will revealed in Christ and to do it fearlessly, 
reckoning nothing of the world’s opinions or its successes for 
ourselves or this our family; and towards this end, to think 


fairly, to love widely, to witness humbly, and to build 
bravely.” 


* Peter Monie’s book Toc H Under Weigh is probably the best 
pees Haran of how we may, by offering experiments in 
relationships, explore the Christian insights. 


Photo: Elliott & Fry 
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Alec Patterson. Dick Sheppard. 


Thus apeared for the first time, the Four Points as we have 
come to use them, though the order has been changed : 


To love widely 
To build bravely 
To think fairly 
To witness humbly 


From the start, these brief phrases have been followed by three 
or four expanded sentences. The Main Resolution and these 
Four Points, with an exposition, are always included in the 
early pages of the Toc H diary; part of the exposition of each 
Point occurs on page two of this magazine every month. These 
expansions have been revised from time to time, notably in 
1936, and again when the two sides of Toc H, for women and 
men, were integrated and the Royal Charter revised in 1971. 
But these 12 words have stood the test of time. 


Examine the religious creeds and political manifestoes and you 
will find many more words. They will mostly be nouns and 
adjectives. Here there are no more than a dozen, and those only 
verbs and adverbs. With nouns and adjectives you can sit and 
argue till the cows come home. By verbs and adverbs you are 
judged. Either you fulfil them in the right spirit, or you evade 
them and eventually forget them. Preoccupied with status and 
power, hair-splitting rules and constitutions, you are in the 
world created by nouns and adjectives. Definitions, titles, who 
has what and for how long, are the priorities. Concerned with 
verbs, you see that which must not be overlooked any longer, 
and to which an organised response must be made, focused on 
local need. 


A Spiritual Dimension 


There is a proposal that, to celebrate 75 years of Toc H in 1990, 
we should invite renewed reflection on these Four Points. One 
starting point is the inseparable link between them. To make 
this clear in the early days, the notion of the four points of a 
compass was added. As one member of the first generation 
wrote in Rediscovering Toc H: 


‘No one may say of Toc H, this or that point attracts me and 
I will pursue it ; the other things are all right but I don’t need 
to bother about them. You can’t divide it into watertight 
compartments ; you must take it or leave it, as a whole.’ 


There is a growing habit of talking about the Fourth Point as if 
it alone is the one dealing with the spiritual aspect. That is as 
misleading as to wish to keep religion for Sundays: out on the 
edge of affairs. Each point has its spiritual dimension. 


From Sir William Rothenstein’s drawing 


Tubby Clayton, 1920. 


To Love Widely — Everyone who joins in the Toc H experiment 
of bringing together an unusual mixture of people to tackle a 
project is likely to admit: ‘J got more out of it than I gave’. 
Their experience is that something seeps in through the cracks 
we dare to open up in our self-centredness. We then have a store 
of (divine?) love out of which we have a richer gift to give. The 
change is radical enough to call it ‘conversion’, ‘rebirth’; it is a 
reversal of attitude. That was the view of Jesus. 


To Build Bravely — Everyone who goes ona Toc H holiday with 
blind friends rather than organising a holiday for the blind, 
will probably have to admit, again: ‘J got at least as much as I 
gave — probably more’. The cracks in self-importance opened 
again. What is it that seeps through? A lot hangs on the answer 
we dare to trust. 


To Think Fairly — Everyone who, with Toc H, shares friendship 
in a caring climate, seems to have to ask again and again: ‘Whar 
is the difference these experiments make?’ And the answers 
cannot be expressed in logical, rational statements. Only 
metaphors or picture language will do for these ‘things which lie 
too deep for words’. Einstein admitted that he first had a 
thought which he then had to put into words. It is not on 
record whether he admitted that the words were often 
inadequate! But his experience was normal. [nadequacy of 
words does not make the experience unreal, rather unusually real. 


To Witness Humbly — Everyone who takes part in these Toc H 
experiments, in which something unusually real seeps through 
the cracks we make in our selfishness and prejudices, will 
probably have to admit that what happened could not be 
accounted for by the sum of human effort. They were both the 
instigators of something they intended to happen, and the 
witnesses of something more. Is that evidence of ‘a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we will’? 


So what does the spiritual dimension refer to? Not to 
irrefutable evidence of God and divine intervention. It points to 
the need humans have to find some meaning in their life. If the 
meaning is threatened or lost, for the recovery trust is 
indispensable. 


For the religious person, the sphere of trust extends out into an 
infinity of space and eternity of time. The Toc H experiment is 
designed to arouse as much curiosity as possible about this 
quest. Are not these 12 words proving to be an extraordinary 
and valuable set of compass points for our journey of 
exploration? 


m Bob Knight is Padre for the Southern Region of Toc H. 
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We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


Witnessing to the Buddha 


It is quite a difficult transition to change 
one’s allegiance in politics or where one’s 
religious beliefs are concerned. This has 
been my experience. It was something of 
a gradual process over a period of time, 
accompanied by uncomfortable feelings 
of loneliness and the imagined or real pity 
and even scorn of previous associates. 

A great poet wrote ‘This above 
all; to thine awn self be true...’ and 
those words give encouragement. 

| have moved away from Christian 
belief. Fortunately for me. instead of 
joining the ranks of ‘lost souls’, 1 have 
benefitted from a slowly increasing 
knowledge and acceptance of the 
teachings of the Buddha, via the Friends 
of the Western Buddhist Order. 

My life has been littered with 
various recurring mistakes. so a radical 
change of management seems like a good 
idea. It would be ungracious of me 
notwithstanding to fail to pay tribute to 
the spiritual benefits which have been 
mine in years past. 

Do I still qualify for full Toe H 
membership? That’s a tricky problem and 
l am intrigued by what the ‘High Court’ 
at Central Executive may rule in my case. 


Richard Crump 
Carshalton 


The CEC can indeed remove people from 
membership (on very rare occasions). It 
is clearly not on the cards here. It has 
always been clear that Toc H is not just a 
collection of Christians, and membership 
has always been open to those of other 
faiths, and of no faith. Any person who, 
duly introduced and sponsored, agrees to 
work towards the objects of Toc H (as set 
out in the Four Points of the Compass ) is 
welcome as a member. In my view, the 
faiths of many Christians in Toc H, has 
been refined, and deepened, by meeting 


other members who hold different 
perspectives. We believe that mixture 
enriches. 


John Mitchell 
Director 


The Lamp and its Ceremonies 


In attempting to make some sensible 
comment on your editorial and article on 
the subject of Light’, | am aware that I 
will also be expressing a personal 
dilemma. 
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You say that young people are 
likely to be ill at ease with the Ceremony 
of Light, although it is of major 
importance to the majority of those 
present. But is this new? | doubt it very 
much. When one is searching for a deeper 
meaning — or any meaning at all — the 
search is an uneasy one, and the answer 
elusive. It may be found only in part, or 
not at all. Is not the problem sometimes a 
lack of persistence, and perhaps a wish to 
live on the surface of life where all the 
answers are easy? 

But is there a deeper meaning? 
Well for me, certainly. The core of the 
Ceremony is the focus on those who have 
passed on and on those now in need. In 
other words, it is a prayer based on 
others, both past and present. | must 
qualify this by saying that I refer to the 
original ceremony, which alone possesses 
these two elements. The newer alternative 
version deliberately ignores the past, and 
suggests that it is possible to obey a 
counsel of perfection. Am I just an old 
dead-beat rattling on about a hallowed 
past? Perhaps, but I'll try to explain my 
personal position more fully . . . 

We are promised eternal life. The 
interpretation of this promise has resulted 
in much speculation. Evil promises of jam 
tomorrow are really materialistic and 
provide no spiritual answer. But the 
concept of mankind as a whole 
continuing to influence the living does 
satisfy me. In teaching me this the 
Ceremony of Light became a very 
effective tool and now. having become 
convinced of its message. ] no longer need 
the symbolism to remind me that the 
spirit of others lives on in the world. 

Perhaps when young we dislike 
the idea that we are creatures of past 
history. But the spirit of peace from war 
and the cross is revolutionary and if this 
can be fostered by symbols and ceremony 
they still have their place. 

At the end of my verse Glimmer | 
wrote: 


Yet we seek 

for all children to fight 
fora balanced ratio 
twixt dark and light. 


I am not sure whether this sentiment 
seems relevant to others. It seems to me 
to suffice, in a non-scientific way, 
connected as it is with the history of 
attitudes to light and darkness so well set 
out in your editorial. But perhaps | can 
go on a bit. In the (light?) of reason the 
historical concepts of light (good) and 
dark (evil) are no longer tenable. For 
instance we have to come to terms with 
the ‘light which outshines the sun’ of 
nuclear power, and with the universe, the 
wonder of which we can only observe 
when darkness has fallen. Both nuclear 
science and cosmology are of the universe 
of which this orb is but a tiny speck, yet 
most theology, Christian and other, is 
expressed in very worldly terms. It is as if 
we can only think in worldly and 


materialistic terms about the meaning and 
purpose of life in the universe. Perha $ 
this is what prevents the soaring of the 
intellect onto a universal and spiritua] 
plane. With this in mind I believe tha; 
ceremony and prayer, plus the arts, wij] 
always be important. 


Keit h Rea 
Axministey 


Thank you for your article on Light in 
December Point 3, which I found most 
interesting. 1 have been a member for the 
past 35 years and have belonged to five 
different branches including two new 
ones started over the past eight years. The 
Ceremony of Light combined with the 
Four Points of the Compass, has been a 
very important part of that life. 1 will 
never forget the feeling of honour (mixed 
with nervousness!) when I was first asked 
to lead the Ceremony of Light. 

At Kempston Branch the reason 
for the Ceremony is explained whenever a 
new person is in atlendance — thus we 
remind the members and inform the 
stranger within our midst. 

If young people do not 
understand this, I feel this is partly 
because they fail to accept any sort of 
ceremony, regarding it as old hat and not 
of today’s world. Why, oh why, do we 
always have to part with good things that 
mean a lot to very many Toc H people? 

I wonder what the younger people 
would have in its place, if anything? 

l have never felt so upset about 
anything suggested in Point 3 before, but 
still felt I had to write and try to explain 
how | felt. In fact I have never written to 
the Toc H editorship before. I often 
wonder if members like myself who feel 
unable to express themselves too well, 
don’t write because of this. 


Pat Turner 
Bedford 


Our branch discussed your article in 
December’s Point 3 and the members 
strongly and unanimously agreed that the 
Lamp. as the symbol of Toc H, is as 
essential today as it was in 1922. We area 
movement with a Christian foundation 
and we should clearly show this to all 
around us and not be ashamed or 
doubtful of our Christian origin, status 
and existence. We should not ‘hide our 
light under a bushel’. 

You did not mention the use of 
the Lamp at the initiation of new 
members. The ceremony was optional 
and may have fallen into disuse now. I 
know from experience that some young 


members were diffident and I can 
understand this. 
We think that not enough 


importance is given to explaining the 
meaning of the Lamp and the Ceremony 
of Light at branch meetings when people 
who are not members are present, eg. at 
guest nights, rededication and birthday 


festivals; also when a guest speaker (other 
thana Toc H member) is present. In our 
opinion, all sponsors of new members and 
the branch Pilot should explain and 
discuss the origin and significance of the 
Lamp to the probationers. All people on 
projects should also be informed about 
Toc H amongst other matters. We think 
that not enough publicity is given to this 
important part of our movement to 
prospective members although it should 
not be overdone. Our own branch is not 
exempt from blame. 

It seems to me that as we have 
progressed further from the 1914/18 War 
(and possibly from the last war), new 
generations have grown up who do not 
know the horrors, sacrifices and 
sufferings of war. People tend to become 
apathetic and forgetful. It is not enough 
to do good deeds without thinking of the 
‘eternal realities’. Toc H used to have a 
slogan ‘to change chaps equals Toc H’ (to 
try and change attitudes through the 
Four Points etc). I think that this is as 
necessary today as it was in 1922. 

Toc H without the Lamp with the 
double cross would not be the same to 
me or many members; it is incorporated 
in the Toc H badge. If we take away the 
Lamp and the Ceremony of Light (and 
perhaps homegoing prayers?) what is left 
to show our Christian heritage? Won’t we 
just be left with the material side? In 
Toc H we need both. 


C Brownjohn 
Bexhill-on-Sea 


Books — Books — Books 


I have been pleasantly surprised (I 
mean swamped!) by the response to my 
advertisement in November’s Point Three. 

Most of these welcome gifts have 
been acknowledged but it was not 
possible to write to an anonymous donor 
from Glasgow and one from the South 
West. My thanks to you all. 

I now have all I need of most 
books but will still be pleased to receive 
further copies of Tresham Lever's 
‘Clayton of Toc H’. Weare also in urgent 
need of a book called ‘Soldiering On? 


George Berry 
Wendover 


Thank You 


Perhaps I should say ‘And so say all of 
us’ as I write to say Thank You to Gilbert 
Francis for his work, interest and effort 
on behalf of Servicemen (and women!) 
during his long time as Commissioner 
BAOR. 

In thanking Gilbert, may I also 
couple Rita’s name to his. The support 
and encouragement given by Rita meant a 
lot to Gilbert in his time at CVWW HQ 
here in Herford. Their total involvement 
in the life of this Garrison is evident in 
the farewells bidden to them on their 
departure. Both were active supporters of 


the Garrison Church 
Chaplains come and goi 
Rita’s musical ability wa 
to being deputy church organist, she was 
ʻo be found on stage having been 
rehearsal pianist for many of the Herford 
Musical Society productions. Gilbert's 
magnificient reading voice is much missed 
as he read the lesson (at short notice) on 
SO many Occasions. 

God Bless you both. Have a long 
and happy Tetirement, and once again 
Thank You for all your work on behalf of 


us in the Services. ‘Tubby’ would have 
been proud of you. 


and saw many 
n their time here. 
sn’t just confined 


Robin G Laird 
Senior Chaplain 
HQ 4 Armd Div 


Gilbert Francis was BAOR Commissioner 
from 1980 to 1987. 


Ed 


Christmas Cards 


In October at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, at our annual concert, my 
wife and I purchased some Toc H 
Christmas Cards. For the second year 
Tunning we have received from friends 
cards from ‘Help’ and at the back of each 
card there is a list of 33 charities — all 
well known and between which the 
profits are distributed. Could not Toc H 
join the list of worthy charities and 
become No. 34? 


Alan and Isobel Charkson 
Stockport 


I welcome thinking of this sort, but on 
this occasion [ am afraid it cannot be 
done. HQ has from time to time looked 
at possibilities of this nature, and we 
checked again after this letter was 
received. ‘Help’ cards are produced by a 
group of charities who pay into a 
common scheme, and receive profits. One 
can only join the scheme by invitation, 
and no charity has been asked to join for 
the past five years. 


John Mitchell 
Director 


Project Leaflet 


I was most interested then disturbed 
to read Rudolf Loewy’s letter praising the 
new project leaflet. To be frank this 
leaflet is a hindrance not a help to those 
of us working as project development 
officers. As a leaflet aimed primarily at 
young people it fails. 

It fails instantaneously because of 
its cover, which depicts a 1960s all white, 
all boys summer camp. The clothes and 
haircuts are patently out of date and the 
opposite sex is notably missing. Young 
people are incredibly perceptive and the 
message from the photographs used in the 
leaflet is that Toc H is an out of date 


organisation. 


t r 7 
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Due to the photographs most — 
young people will not bother to read the 
text but if they should what do they 
find? Sections entitled Creative 
friendship, The secret of friendship and 
The fruits of friendship. You can almost 
hear them saying ‘What a load of rubbish’ 
and placing it in the nearest bin. 

No, the leaflet may be better than 
those of the past but it is not good 
enough and its authors should not be 
congratulated. But above all it should not 
be given to young people. 


he 


Paul Brannen 
Northern Project Development Officer 


Talbot House, Poperinge 


It saddens me to read of the closing of 
the Slessorium at the Old House, even if 
it is to be converted to good use as a 
Visitors’ Centre. 

For I was there on the occasion of 
its initial dedication during the Whitsun 
weekend of 1935. It was during a South 
East London Pilgrimage led by Padre 
Gilbert Williams and Major Paul Slessor, 
after whom it was named, as he was the 
instigator of the scheme to convert the 
primitive washing facilities into an 
efficient ablution chamber, which it was. 

I wonder how many of those 
members who were also there are still 
with us. 


Edwin Mason 
Redditch 


Regional Democracy / 
Cuddesdon House 


May I answer two letters in the January 
issue and invite others’ reactions? 

Firstly. I’m overjoyed to hear that 
Cuddesdon is not to close but to be 
re-planned with single rooms. Lack of the 
latter has been my reason for not visiting 
it. To go to a Quiet Weekend there 
proved difficult with only dormitory 
accommodation (no disrespect to my 
bedfellows! ). We all have moments when 
it is right to retreat to a private ‘patch’. 

But in response to Rev Collins’ 
letter about accessibility; I used to live 
in Oxford and am appalled by recent 
developments. Public transport is not 
good. Buses to Wheatley are not easy 
after a long journey — and does a taxi 
rank exist by the bus stop? Mr Collins 
says ‘a taxi from there to Cuddesdon 
cannot be prohibitively expensive’, but it 
may be for some of us. So we depend on 
kind lifts from Cuddesdon. Let me say 
that these have always been forthcoming 
from the organisers of the two weekends 
{ have been to. But let’s face it — there 
are difficulties and I hope in future, 
leaflets etc will make it clear that lifts are 
usually available between Cuddesdon and 
Wheatley or even Oxford. 

But now to John Biggerstaff’s 


Your letters are continued overleaf. 
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Laser Aid 


Hugh Hunter, Chairman of Alloa Branch, 
writes of a concert they held recently in 
Alloa Town Hall. It was to raise funds for 
the Jim Mcleod Band Appeal for £25,000 
to install a laser machine in the local 
Stirling Royal Infirmary. Jim Mcleod’s 
busy broadcasting, television and 
recording band plays regularly on Radio 2 
in ‘Friday Night is Music Night’. ‘We 
organised the Concert, sold the tickets 
and arranged the supporting artists to 
help out the band.’ At the end Hugh 
was able to hand over a cheque to Jim 
Mcleod for £785.50 to help the appeal. 


Continued from 
previous page 


letter about “Regional Democracy’. As a 
Toc Her of over 35 years. | welcome 
anything which will allow us ordinary 
members, very much dedicated to the 
movement, to have some say. Yes, let’s 
think of ways for wider representation. 
While ] absolutely support more younger 
participation. don’t let’s ‘throw out the 
baby with the bathwater’. | feel that 
sometimes we middle-agers are made old 
before we're young. We may well have 
young ideas and plenty of energy with 
some knowledge of the past which can be 
useful. Many of us look back with 
gratitude for what the movement has 
meant and done for us and seek still to 
serve others. 


Betty Blower 
Leamington Spa 


Cuddesdon House 


Having read Rev A Collins’ letter in 
January Point 3, | have to say I agree 
with Mary Raven's letter in November’s 
issue. | went to a Painting and Music 
Week at Cuddesdon House some years 
ago. I went by train to Oxford, took a 
taxi to the bus station and then waited 
two hours for a bus 10 Wheatley — there 
was no phone to contact Colin but a local 
phoned for a taxi for this arthritic OAP. 
Dinner was served in the packed dining 
room squashed against the wall. 


Kathleen Fraser Smith 
London 


This correspondence about Cuddesdon 
House is now closed. 


Ed 
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‘Goodbye’ to a founder member 


Members of Llandrindod Wells branch of 
Toc H recently said ‘goodbye’ to a very 
valued member, George Dakin, on his 
move to King’s Lynn in Norfolk to be 
nearer his daughter and grandchildren. 
George was one of the founder 
members of the branch in the 1930s, 
following which his occupation took him 
to various other parts of the country, and 
then to many parts of the world with the 
Royal Navy. On his return to 
Llandrindod some ten years ago he 
renewed his membership of the branch 
immediately, and since then has 
undertaken every office in the branch. On 
his departure he was the current 
Treasurer, and showed his organising 
ability in many ways. He rendered 
Sterling service to Probus. British Legion 


O YX 


and Wylesfield Old People’s Home, in 
various capacities. 

The full branch of some 21 
members showed their appreciation of his 
services when they presented to George 
and his wife a picture by a local artist of a 
“snow scene’ around the Lake, one of the 
couple’s most cherished areas. Afterwards 
refreshments were much enjoyed. The 
presentation was made by another 
founder member, Walter Powell, making 
it a very special occasion. 

The organisations mentioned 
above, plus a host of other people, will 
regret the loss of such an active member, 
and join with us in wishing George and 
Ivy and their family good health and 
happiness in their new surroundings. 

Nell Tracey 


Netherton Men’s Branch 
Golden Jubilee 


sam Monkton of Netherton Men’s Branch 
pas written to tell us about their 50th 
Anniversary. A service of Light and 
Rededication was held, followed by a 
‘get together’ in the Church Hall, which 
over 120 people attended. Netherton 
Women’s Branch supplied the 
refreshments. The service was conducted 
by the Rev Ron Hall and Rev David 
Longe, who are both members of the 
branch. The address was given by George 
Lee, a retired Toc H staff member. The 
Ceremony of Light in the service was 
taken by Pilot Frank Walters. 

The invited speaker at the ‘get 
together’ was Bob Harvey, from Mold in 
North Wales. At the age of sixteen he was 
one of a small party from Netherton 
Branch, who attended the lighting of the 
Lamp in York in 1937. His father, Ernie 
Harvey, was also in the party. Bob is an 
active member of Toc H with the branch 
he helped to form 21 years ago, at 
Llanarmon- Yn-lal. 

South Staffs Building Society 
gave permission for a window display, 
which consisted of old photographs of 
previous anniversaries, and the Netherton 
Toc H banner. 

Finally, a Roll of Honour of the 
Elder Brethren of the branch was 
mentioned by Pilot, Frank Walters in the 
service of Rededication. 


The branch took the opportunity of their 
50th anniversary to put an extensive and 
interesting account of their own history 
and current activities, and of Toc H in 
general, in the local community 
newsletter. We print here an extract, in 
which Ken Weaver describes how the 
branch started and some of its current 
work. 


The History 


The story of Netherton Toc H Men's 
Branch can be told easily because we have 
a complete set of minute books since the 
first meeting. 

It was on Saturday 27 May 1933 
that Rev E L Waren (Vicar of 
Netherton) took a practical step towards 
the realisation of his ambition to form a 
branch of Toc H in Netherton when he 
presided over a meeting held in the 
Church House, called to explain to 
interested people the aims and ideals of 
the Movement. Some branches had 
already started in the district and several 
members talked about the ‘aims and 
objectives’ of the Movement. It is 
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i Netherton men quickly found 
jobs to do; on Saturday 22 July they 
hone 2 outing for crippled children ; 
is raw T blind people were taken 
150 old an on 1 January 1934 some 

and blind people were given a 
party at the Church House, which 
included refreshments and entertainment. 
In July 1934 Toc H held its first boys’ 
camp when 40 under-privileged youths 
Spent a- weekend at Astley Burf, 
Stourport. 

The branch continued to become 
more and more involved with ‘jobs’ in 
the community and early in 1937 it 
applied for ‘full branch status’. This was 
approved by the governing body of Toc H 
and on 11 December 1937 the branch 
received its Lamp at a Toc H birthday 
festival in York. This symbolised the fact 
that Netherton Toc H was then 
sufficently strong and well established 
enough to carry on its work. 

During the Second World War 
1939 — 45, many of the members of the 
branch served in the forces, but those 
who remained continued to meet 
regularly. Due to the restrictions of 
rationing etc, some of the ‘jobs’ started 
previously (such as old  people’s 
Christmas parties and boy’s camps) had 
to be abandoned but these were started 
again after the War. 

January 1943 was a significant 
time for the branch. On Friday 14 
January the last meeting was held at the 
‘Old Cot’ and the next day the contents 
were moved to a new home which has 
been the local headquarters ever since 
and we stil] have our meetings there each 
Friday evening. It was in April 1943 that 
a women’s branch was formed and they 
meet on Tuesday evenings. 

As the years passed, the needs of 
the community changed, as did the work 
done by Toc H. In the late ’70’s the main 
job was to arrange parties for lonely 
people which was a joint effort by both 
branches. At present some members of 
the men’s branch make regular visits to 
Ridge Hill, a home in the grounds of 
Wordsley Hospital for aged mentally 
handicapped patients. These visits are 
appreciated by the residents because 
many of them have no relatives. _ 
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Two Toc H branches recently suffered 
break-ins. 

The women of the Couper Angus 
Branch prepared their rooms and filled 
them with goodies for the Christmas 
party they give every year to pensioners 
in the town. But when they arrived in the 
morning they found that there had been a 
break-in and lots of the prizes etc had 
been stolen. However, locals rallied 
round and provided them with 
replacements — so the party could be 
held after all. 

Also over the festive season, 
vandals raided the rooms of Broadstairs 
and St Peter’s Branch, splashed paint all 
around and smashed windows, locks and 
the electricity meter. The Secretary, Mrs 
Kay Chidley, said that their main project, 
the running of a boys camp, was now in 
jeopardy — ‘the cleaning and repairing of 
this mess will entail spending money we 
hope to put towards running the camp '. 
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Barton Branch held an Entertainments 
Evening in December last year, attended 
by some 60 people. Children from the Pat 
Yarborough Theatre Dance School 
entertained them. 


Coney Hall Branch raised a profit of 
£850 at their Christmas Bazaar. And in 
combination with Hayes Branch and with 
the choir of Hayes Parish Church they 
raised £260 for St Christopher’s Hospice. 


Middlesbrough Branch escorted a party of 
disabled people to a performance of the 
pantomime Mother Goose. 


Leominster Branch recently enjoyed two 
interesting talks: one from Dr Richard 
Lamberton MRCS LRCP, a leading 
expert in Hospice care, and one from Mr 
and Mrs R Earnshaw about their trips on 
the QE2 and on Concorde. They've also 
raised over £400 to buy a ‘syringe driver’ 
(for home cancer care) in memory of 
their late branch padre Preb John F Clingo. 


Nailsea Women’s Branch held a ‘knit in’ 
and produced 48 garments to send off to 
the Save the Children Fund. 


Stowmarket Branch made and sent out 
nearly 3,000 mince pies for the 
down-and-outs at the Whitechapel 
Mission in London at Christmas. They 
also helped out those in need, with 
clothes, shoes, spectacles and Christmas 


arcels. 
vi Branches, with their families, 
John and Suzanne Dunwell from 
Colsterdale and the Rev Alan Johnson 
(staff, SE region), very much enjoyed a 
visit to Poperinge. 
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congratulations] 


to George Berry, who left the staff at the 
end of January. He had been with us for 
two years as Personnel and Training 
Officer and has now returned to work for 
Local Government. We wish him all the 
best! 


farewell — | 


10 Jane and Patrick Rosborough, 
daughter and son-in-law of Pat and Jack 
Turner, on the birth of their son Scott on 
25 January. 


new 
members 


The following new members were. 
registered during January/February : 


Paul L Littleworth (Bracknell Action 

J Grp). Catherine A Walker (Bridlington 
Action J Grp), Doreen M Hubbard 
(Elmstead J), Frank A Foote (Hemel 
Hempstead J), Alfred Sanderson (Leeds 
& Craven District), Martin J Kerfoot 
(Leigh J), Pear] Gabbert (Melton 
Mowbray W), Caroline Riddell 
(Newbottle J), Kenneth F Tomlinson 
(Newsome J), Lilian Asquith, Nellie 
Orton (Patlands J), Elsie M Clement. 
Joyce D Smith (Seaford J), Owen P 
Atkinson, Theresa Mainwaring 
(Southport J), Mr E A Dermont, Peter R 
Maslen (Strode Park & Herne J), Jean | 
Hadlow (Whitstable W). 


Welcome to 18 new members. 


1988 
‘Publicity Drive’ 


This event will culminate in a big 
London event on Saturday 17 
September. 


We will have Regent's College — 
a marquee and gardens — for the 
afternoon and evening. 


We hope to see lots of project 
volunteers — and their families — from 
the past 25 years. And we hope to see 
some new faces too! 


We are still at the planning stage. Do 
you have any ideas for events all the 
family can enjoy? Please write with 
ideas to: 


David Harrison 
112 North Road, St Andrews 
Bristol BS6 SAL 


obituaries__] 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In August 
Canon John R Lewis (Swindon District) 


In September 
Cyril W Howkins 
(Melton & Charnwood District) 


In November 

Robert A Adamson (Coney Hall) 
Albert H C Ledamun (Coney Hall) 
Louisa M Waldon ( Llanllwch) 


In December 

Arthur E Aldridge (Denton) 

Gladys M ‘Cobby’ Dyer (Sudbury ) 
Canon Rev G W * Bill’ Evans 
(Tunbridge Wells ) 

Arthur W Forster (Porlock) 

Sidney F Keen ( Burraton) 

Stanley Larsen (Louth) 

Madeline J Parris (Strode Park & Herne) 
Jack E Peatfield 

(Melton & Charnwood District ) 
Stanley P Pethick (Burraton) 
Dorothy B Phillips (Norwich ) 


In January 

Charles Avery (Huddesfield ) 

George W Douglas (Jedburgh ) 

Clarice Dymond (Downend ) 

Charles Farey (late Keighley ) 

Geoffrey Finlayson (Huddersfield ) 
Cyril Henfrey (Leeds & Craven District ) 
Ronald R Lawrence (Rushden) 

Edward Whyte (Bedlington) 


Members of Toc H in East Anglia were very 
saddened by the death of Cobby Dyer on 
December 27, after a long illness. She was a 
founder member of Sudbury Women's Branch 
which was formed in 1936, and after the death 
of her husband, whom she nursed devotedly, 
she gave all her time and talents to Toc H. 
Cobby will be remembered by many members 
and staff for her sound counsel and delightful 
sense of humour. 

Cobby was one of the first District 
Deputies uppointed by the regional staff of the 
Toc H Women’s Association and later, when the 
movement became one family, she was an 
Honorary Staff member and was a familiar 
figure at Central Council meetings. She held 
various offices, such as branch Pilot, area 
Chairperson, cte and being a wizard at figures 
she was arca and district Treasurer and always 
produced a healthy balance sheet. 

Cobby was well thought of and loved 
by everyone in her town and, through her 
Toe H, was responsible for many jobs of service 
to the community. We mourn her passing but 
we shall always remember her with affection 
and proud thanksgiving. 
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Robert Welch was a life member of Toc H and 
devoted most of his adult life to personal 
service for others. He was a member of the 
Toe H Male Voice Choir. and served that and 
his church, Alt Hallows by the Tower, faithfully 
for a long time. Bob was a good true friend and 
will always be remembered. 
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Burraton Men's Branch report the death of 
Stanley Pethick. Stanley was for many years 
the Treasurer of Saltash Branch but had to 
transfer to Burraton after Saltash’s closure. A 
former high schoo] teacher. Stan was both a 
student and a teacher of the Cornish language 
and a Cornish bard. He was a gentle, 
unassuming man and a true Toc H member. 
JDE 


lt is with great regret that we record the death 
of Arthur Aldridge who hud been a member of 
Penton Branch for many years. Arthur was 
always kind and considerate to others and 
ulthough confined to a wheelchair, was of a 
cheerful disposition. 

AMS 


We regret to report the death of Edward 
George Garratt, a member of Margate Men's 
Branch from the late 1940s until its closure in 
March 1985. Ted Icd a very active life ; not only 
did he drive for the East Kent Road Car Co. 
Ltd, but he was also a Special Constable. After 
his retirement Ted and his wife June visited 
Canada on several occasions and gave talks to 
their Toc H friends back home about their 
travels. We shall miss him, ] am certain ; another 
one who let his light shine before all. 
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Tunbridge Wells Branch report the death of 
Canon George William (Bill) Evans. A Toc H 
member since 1923, Bill was at one time the 
Padre for the Southern Arca. He joined the 
Tunbridge Wells Branch in 1933 from Dunkirk, 
where he was Chaplain to the Missions to 
Seamen, and had met many members making 
pilgrimages to the Old House. In Southampton 
he joined Jack Clark, Warden of the Seagoing 
Boy’s Club, started by the local branch of 
Toc H for Ship Boys who, in those days, were 
paid off between voyages. Together they 
established the Sea-faring Boys’ Hostel to 
provide accommodation and a home for boys 
waiting for a ship. He will be remembered by 
many of those boys and by members in the 
Southern Area, not only for his gift of getting 
on with all sorts of people but also us a pastor 
and a priest. 
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Members of Louth Branch have been saddened 
by the death of Stan Larsen. After serving in 
the British Army during the First World War, 
Stan became an AA patrolman progressing 
from bicycle to motorcycle, to car. Upon 
the outbreak of the Second World War, he was 
posted to France as a military policeman. He 
returned to Great Britain in the Dunkirk 
evacuation and spent the last years of the War 
in the West Country, before once again donning 
the AA uniform in Louth, As well as being an 
active Toc H member, Stan was a veteran of the 
Royal British Legion for over 54 years. His 
special interests lay in welfare work and sick 
visiting and he was also branch Vice-President. 


We give thanks for their lives. 
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World Chain of Light 


This year the Chain will be started by 
North Sussex District, who will be 
maintaining a 24 hour vigil at Clayton 
House, Crawley. 


Port Penrhyn 
Open Day 
Saturday 23 April 

11.00am — 4.00pm 


Do come along and enjoy the cake, 
book and white elephant stalls and the 
canoe display. 


Alison House 
Family Holiday Week 


Friday 27 May — Friday 3 June 


A holiday for the Beds, Bucks and 
Herts Area led by Ron, Joy and 
Graham Barnard. There will be visits 
to local areas of interest, competitions 
and activities. 


Applications and non-returnable 
deposit of £20 per person to: 


R.T. Barnard 
39 Beehive Road, Goffs Oak, Cheshunt 
Waltham Cross, Herts EN7 5NL. 


C—O | 
Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is Sp a word (minimum 5Op) plus VAT, 
to Point Three Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 


Editorial Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover. Telephone: 0296 623911. 
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Wanted: Self catering seaside accommodation 
for 16 — 20 August 1988. Should be within 
walking distance of all amenities including 
rail/coach station and beach, South of country 
preferred, but other areas will be considered. 
Willing to pay up to £75 per week inclusive. 
Please contact: Miss Earp, 14 Owen Road. 
Wolverhampton WV3 OHP. 


Hythe, Kent, luxury six berth caravan, fully 
equipped with cooker, fridge, gas fire, WC, 
shawer, TV, radio, situated on pleasant site 
with club house and bus service, £60 per week 
including gas/electric. Contact: Tony Cock, 

Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, Kent 
CT21 4LL. Tet: 0303 69407. 


Holiday accommodation for five at Toc H 
eee 12 Lister Road, bil Te ETA 
week excludi . Gatiss Tel: 
312689, cluding August. ati 

Christian Singles, friendship contacts, 
fellowship groups, social events, nationwide. 
Weekend houseparties. Holidays. Christian 
Fellowship Friendship, Dept 23B, Edenthorpe, 
Doncaster. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gold stamped to 
your requirements, Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD3 8BT. 


Kempston 
Branch Dance 


at the Addison Centre, Kempston 
£3 including buffet 
Tickets available from: Jack and Pat 


Turner, 60 Hall End Road, W 
A ; Wootton, 
Beds MK43 9HP. Tel: 0234 768410. 


Come along and enjoy yourselves 
— music for all ages! 


A Prideaux House 


Plans are afoot to launch a Toc H 
Games Book. If you have any games 
stored only in your memory, please 
write them down and send them to: 


Steve Knight 
57c Walsall Road 
Darlaston 
Wednesbury 
West Mids WS10 93S 


The Community and Fellowship of 
Friends Anonymous Service 


Prideaux House is not a hotel, nor a boarding house, nor a hostel. It is the home 
of a community of people who have found their faith in God very real and 


relevant. 


Our aim is to offer good quality accommodation in a homely atmosphere for 
that short break in London, near the West End, theatres, shops, museums and 
concerts. Ideally suited for persons attending conferences, courses, business 
meetings, interviews, and for those in need of relaxation. Perfect for groups or 


persons wanting peace and quiet. 


Accommodation is offered in The Stanley Coulson Wing of our Community 
House and Centre in ten single (only) rooms, and all proceeds support our work 


in Hackney. 


Each bedroom has a very high standard of furbishing with own wash-basin. 
There are good shower facilities, lounges, TV Room, small garden and the 
Community Chapel. Wholesome cooking is the norm. Sadly, accommodation is 
not suitable for children, smokers and persons on specific orthodox diets. 


For further information contact: 


The Rev Gualter R de Mello, Prideaux House, Ecumenical Interfaith Centre, 
10 Church Crescent, London, E9 7DL. Telephone: 01 986 2233. 


(If writing, state name of paper, quoting ‘ACC/87’.) 


GOPAK LTD 
FREEPOST, 
Dept TOC, 
Range Road, 
Hythe, Kent, 
CT21 SBR 

No stamp needed 


Alternatively ring 
0303 66704 


TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Lightweight aluminium tables 
with maximum strength. 
minimum weight, attractive 
appearance and folding easily for 
compact storage. A wide range of 
sizes and colour tops is available. 


Ideal indoors or outdoors for 
fund-raising events... 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
used nationwide in Schools, 
Church Halls, Clubs, Housing 
Associations, Hospitals . . . 
Please send for our FREE 
illustrated price-list with the 
opportunity to TRY A TABLE. 


DO YOU 
REMEMBER ? 


Gladys Thompson of Pytchley Branch, 
Rushden, has gone into print! She has 
produced a booklet of ‘nostalgic rhymes 
of old Rushden in local dialect’ with the 
help of Lynda Short (who did the 
illustrations) and the branch. Outside 
help towards cost was also received. The 
books were launched at Pytchley 
Branch’s 15th birthday party and by the 
following day the first 250 copies were all 
sold and orders in hand for the next 250. 
The price of the book is 50p — a low 
price was set, since many pensioners 
wanted to buy them. 

Further details (and copies of the 
book) are available from Gladys 
Thompson, 52 Washbrook Road, 
Rushden, Northants. 
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